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difficult piece, tho "Esmeralda Fantasia," by 
Antonio Bazzini, tlie celebrated Italian violinist, 
who is still llvius; and well Icnown in Germany, 
and \vho, like Sivoii, is one of the most renowned 
Virtuosos of modern times. 

.After this performance, and others I heard dur^ 
ia^ my visiK it struck me as evident that the 
practical cultivation ot orchestral playing— ac- 
cording to the Italian standard— is tfealously and 
euccessfuUy carried out, and I was able to com- 
pliment Sig. Pinto sincerely on the fact. As to 
how it fares with pianoforte playing and the. vocal 
art, I could not, ou account of the limited time at 
luy disposal, satisfy myself. But it I might ex- 
press an opinion on the pianoforte playing 1 had 
previously heard In Italy, it would, with some ex- 
C3ptions, not be, as a rule, very tavorable. Then, 
however, the piano, on account or its poverty of 
tone and eminently ideal character, is no instru- 
ment for a nation that seeks and liuds the great- 
est charm of musical enjoyment in sensually 
beautiful but, so to speak, tonally elementary me- 
lody. 

That, on the other hand, since Verdi gave his 
fcompositions to the world, vocSl art has visibly 
lalleu ott" in Italy needs no longer any corrobora- 
tion. As I was about leaving, I lound an oppor- 
tunity which I had greatly desired of making the 
pprsonal acquaintauce of the Maestro Saverio 
Mercadante, whose opera, la Vis'.ale, 1 had 
heard in Rome. The grey-haired artist, who is 
nearly seventy years ot age, and who, three years 
ago, had the misfortune to become totally blind, 
was delivering a:i address to a large number of 
the pupils, attended by some of the professors. 
He is a man of small, sparj stature. His head 
was covered with a li'.fcle velvet cap. He was sit- 
ting in a digniiied attitude upon a sofa, while 
those present respectfully lormed a semi-circle 
round him. He spoke in a clear and sharply ac- 
centuated voice, his words being enforced ly 
animated gestures. Sig. Pinto seized a fitting 
opportunity to introduce me. The sprightly old 
gentleman immediately broke oft' his address, and 
entered with me into conversation, in which, with 
almost diplomatic dexterity,1ie gave utterance to 
eome well turned remarks on German music and 
musicians.' He ended by courteously charging 
my conductor to see that I carried away with me 
■ a favorable impression of the iuslitution commit- 
ted to his rare. 

The Neapolitans have no little reason for being, 
to a certain extent, proud of this Conservary; for 
not only is it the oldest ollts kind in Europe, but 
many celebi'ated artists, including some masters 
of the first ranlc, received their prolessional edu- 
cation there. Among them I wdl mention only 
thf following-: — Scar.atti (the operatic composer) 
whose Christian name was Allesandro; Fco, Leo, 
Durante, Monteverde, Pergolese, Paesieilo, Cima- 
rosa, Spontiul, and many more. The library, 
kept in admirable order by Sig, Florimo, contains 
« most valuable collection of manuscripts oJ the 
above mentioned, and other pupils more or less 
celebrated, of tae Conservatory. Among the 
autograph MSS., I observed two operas by Feo; 
eleven operas by Leo; some sacred compositions 
by Durante; six operas by Allesandro Scarlatti, 
and several works by Pergolese. 

Sig. Florimo inlormed me that he is at present 
■engaged in writing a copious history of the Na- 
ples L/onservatory. It will no doubt contain some 
important contributions to t1ie history of music, 
and, in consequence, its publication must be ex- 
.pected with interest-. 

Von Wasielewski. 



THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 

The 213th anniversary of -the festival of the 
" Sons of the Clergy" was celebrated on Wednes- 
day afternoon by a full choral service under the 
dome ol St. Paul's Cathedral. We need hardly 
«ay that this ancient and admirable corporatfon 
Avas instituted for the pui-pose of assisting 
necessitous clergymen, pensioning their widows 
and agea single daughtei-s, educating appren ic- 
dug; and providing outtita for their chilihren, 
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The actual President is tlie Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; the Vice-President, Lord Cranworth. The 
tollowing extract from the printed progra.Time of 
the day will suffice to recall to our readers the 
history and objects of tho corporation:— 

"The first liestival was held in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral in the year 16.')5, when certain zealous 
members of the Church, moved with compassion 
for the helplessness and privations of the clergy, 
sutl'ering under the calamities of those times, 
formed themselves into an association to alleviate 
their distress. This private association was soon 
followed by the establishment of a public body. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter from Charles 11., 
and which, from the circumstance that tlie first 
promotera of the testival were all sons of cltr^y- 
men became commonly known as the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy. It is especially desired 
to raise the amount ot the pensions to the widows 
and aged .--ingle daughters of deceased clergymen, 
of whom there are Vl£ receiving from £15 to £25 
per annum; and the Governors feel confident 
thire must be many wealthy and bfenevplcnt in- 
dividuals who would be happy to assist la so just 
and good an object, did they know tho extent oi 
the pecuniary distress, and consequent sufiering 
and privations into which a large number of ex- 
cellent ladies are thrown by the death of husbands 
and fathers, whose life incomes as clergymen 
afi'ordgd no means of laying by a provision for 
then: widows anil orphans." 

No efibrt being spared to render this annual 
festival worthy ot the object in view, it holds a 
tbremost place among celebrations ot the kind, 
and rarely fails to create an amount of public 
interest sufi3cient to bring to our metropolitan 
Cathedral a congregation numerically inferior only 
•to that which assembles annually at the meeting 
of the Charity Schools. A large part of this is 
due to the remarkable eflSciency of the musical 
part of the service, in the performance. of which 
the regular choir of St. Paul's is strengthened by 
the co-operation of the choirs of the Chapel Royal 
and Westminster Abbey, together with considera- 
ble reinforcements from other sources. The pro- 
ceedings on the Qccasion of the present annlver-. 
sary difiered in no material respect from those of 
former celebrations. There was the usual civic 
procession, which entered by the great west door, 
and, joined by the dignatories of the Church, pro- 
ceeded up the nave, headed by the members of 
the united choirs in long airay. Next to the Ca- 
thedral clergy came the Festival Committee, the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, the aldermen, 
and, finally, the Lord Mayor of London, accom- 
panied by the dignitaries before named. 

The musical part of the service, as always, was 
directed by that zealous and indefati,§able teacher, 
Mr. Henry Buckland, conductor of the choir at 
the Special Services under the dome, and of the 
5,000 singing childr.en at the annual meeting of 
the Charity-schools; Mr. Goss, organist of St. 
Paul's, and Mr. G. Cooper, deputy organist (aUo 
organist at St. Sepulchre's \ presiding at the 
noble instrument built by Messrs. Hill, which has 
tor some years been a musical, though, for lack 
6f a case, hardly an architectmal ornament o( the 
church. Tallis's evergreen music to the "Sut- 
trages" was given with the accustomed effect 
by the members of the combined choirs (about 
200 strong\ its grand and simple harmonies re- 
sounding through the building with a solemnity 
which soema to be its exclusive property. The 
long Psalm for the day (the 78tfi) was sung to a 
quadruple chant in F, the composition of Mr. 
Herbert Oakeley (Edinburgh professor of music), 
which last year created so favorable an impres- 
sion. Without wishing to depreciate the com- 
position of Professor Oakeley, excellent in its 
kind, we cannot but express a hope that the form 
of-the quadruple chant^will never gain an abso- 
lute footing in the choral services at our great 
caihedrals. The "Magnificat" and "Niincdi- 
mitiis" weretrom Walm'sley's service in D. These 
were good; but tar better was the anthem, "0 
give thanks unto the Lord' (Psalm 106 andH8\ 
by Mr. (joss, a comporer of whose Church music 
his country has solid reason to be proud. This 



aiilhem is in every sense a master-piece, and we 
hope to hear it as olten as possible— until, indeed, 
us gilted author icels moved to produce another, 
to take its place. A happier blending of ihe tree 
and rich coloring of the modern style with the 
conventional forms to which many insist Church 
music ought strictly to be prescribed, it would bo 
hard to cite in any contemporary work of the 
kind. But of this felicitous combination of tho 
two styles Mr, Goss has produced other examples. 
Mendelssohn's touching and beautiful anthem, 
"Hear my prayer" (Psalm 65', preceded the ser- 
mon. In this the solo part was taken by Master 
Henry, of the St. Paul's choir, a young gentleman 
with jR very pleasing voice, who accomplished 
his task with a correctnesis and expression hardly 
to bp looked fot at his years. The choir in this 
anthem was thoroughly efficient, while the organ 
accompaniment was played in a masterly manner. 
Handel's magnificent " Worthyis the Lamb" (the 
last piece in " The Messiah") was the anthem 
which followed the sermon. 



PARIS. 



That " Romeo and Juliet" is the most fertile of 
subjects for operatic treatment history can 'show. 
There are more lyric settings of Shakspeare's 
pla.v than even Voltaire's play, " Semiramide." 
And no wonder, since the one seems in reality 
moulded into libretto form, and wooing the mu- 
sician to illustrate it by his art; while the other, 
though tempting by its oriental grandeur and 
barbaric magnificence, is feeble in plot and desti- 
tute of human interest. The first composer who 
set ■"Romeo and Juliet" to music wasBenda, who 
wrote his opera in 1778. The secoi^d who wed- 
ded musical strains to Shakspeare's play was the 
famous Steibelt, who, on his arrival in Paris about 
the year 1790. was all the rage as a composer. 
M. de Segur had translated and adapted "Komeo 
and Juliet" into a libretto for the Grand Opera, 
and tho composition of the music was entrusted 
to Steibelt. The opera, nevertheless, was repu- 
diated by the directors of the Acaddmie Royal de 
Muslque et de Danse in 1792, and, in revenge, the 
authors turned the recitatives into spoken dia- 
logue, and had the piece represented at the Thea- 
tre Fejdeau in 1793. The chief result of Steibclt's 
Ron.eo was that it snuffed out Benda's Romeo. . 
Then came the Romeo — or the " Romeo and 
Jubet" — or the "Romeo e Guilietta"— or the 
"Copulettl edi Montecchi," for by these uamca 
was the opera variously callad— of Zingnrelli, 
wiilch, being more dramatic and novel, and being 
acted better snuflTed out Steilieli's opera; which, 
m Its turn, was snufied out by Vaccai's Romeo; 
which, in its turn,' was snuft'ed out by Bellini's 
Romeo, which in its turn, was not snuQ'ed out by 
Hector Berlioz's Romeo, because the Frencbmau-'s 
opera is no opera at all, nor intended for an opera, 
but is a species ot dramatic oratorio, a Singular 
combination of lyric drama and symphony. Now, 
whether M. Gounod's Romeo will ultimately snutt' 
out all the Romeo's that have i receded it must 
be mere uiat'er of guess work. The majority of 
French critics assert that the new Romeo will not 
only snuff out all other Romeos, but allM. Gou- 
nod's operas to boot, not ignoring "Faust" or 
" Mirella," to say nothing ofsnufHngout all other 
operas ever written. When I hear M. (Jounod 
apostrophized as one of the subliiuest musical 
geniuses the world has a >en, and Madame Miolan- 
Cairvalho eulogized in terms tliat could onlj prop- 
erly be addressed to Patti or Rachel, 1 begin ta 
think there must be a large amount of prejud'ce 
pervading the critical atmosphere, or judgment 
has altogether gone to the dogs. There is much 
divei-sity ot opinion about M. Gounod's opera. 
Many contend that it does not come up to the 
mark of "Faust," "Mirella," or even "La Medi- 
cln Malgre lui." A few insist Uint it surpasses all 
that M. Gounod has written. For my own part 
I'think there is much fine music in "Romeo o 
Julliette'' — perhaps the finest the composer has 
Written — andi'eelassured^,hat it will have a great - 
success at the Royal Italian Opera, more particu- 
larly if Mario and Adelina be the hero and heroine 
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Its success Is undeniable, and Uiey assert that 
places have been taken In tie theatre twenty-five 
days In advance. Tbnt M. Carvalho is replenish- 
ing his treasury chest by the receipts accruing 
from the performance of " Romeo e Juliette, there 
is no doubt; but tliis is far from proof thit the 
music is good, or the opera destined to a lasting 
reputation. . 

1 1 » I « 

REFLECTIuNS, CRITICAL AND SUG- 
GESTIVE. 



BT ROBERT SCHUMANN. 



IConcluUed.'i 
Modern Symphonies, and the Vienna CoImpe- 
TiTiON op 1839.— When a German talks about 
Symphonies he means Beethoven. ■ The two 
thin;;s are to bim inseparable, one and the same, 
bis delight and pride. As 'Italy has its Naples, 
Franco its Revolution, and England its com- 
merce, so a Gcrfuan bos his Bcethoven-Sympbo- 
nicd. Over Beethoven be fargots that he has no 
great school of painting to show; with him he 
regains, in spirit, all the battles that Napo'.eon 
won over us; he even ventui'ea to put him on a 
level with Shakiipeare. As this great master's 
creations have grown, into our very being, and 
many of his Symphonies have even become popu- 
lar, it IS natoral to snppose that they have left, 
deep traces which would show themselves in the 
first works of the same kind in the age sncccedlng 
them. But this is not the case. Similarities are 

certainly found, and those bo:h many and close 

though it IS curious that they should mostly rel r 
to Beethoven's e.irliest Syraplionies, as if each 
successive one required a certain time belorc it 
could be understood and imitated. But the pow- 
er of employing and maintaining real grandeur ol 
form, where the ideas succeed one another blow 
niter blow, though all the while linked together 
by an Inward spiritual connection— this, with few 
exceptions, is rarely to be Ibund. Modern Symph- 
onies for thejnosl part sink to the level ot mere 
overture music, especially the first movements. 
Hie slow movementa are put in only because they 
are bound to be; the Scherzos are Schei-zos in 
n;i.rae only; and the lust movements seem to 
have lost all knowledge of what has gone before 
them. Berlioz was iutrodu'ced to us as a phenom- 
enon. GeiTiians In general knew nothing ol him, 
and what little they knew was by hearsay, and 
seemed only to fHghton them, so that some time 
will probably elapse belbre be becomes thorough- 
Ip known. Assa.edly, however, he will not have 
labored in vain ; for phenomena never come 
singly. The lUturo is nlreac'y teachmg us. Franz 
Schubert should also be mentioned; but even his 
Syiiiphonies arp not yet known. The competition 
for the prize at Vienna afforded important evi- 
dence of the present level of talent. We nwy say 
what we like, competition can only bo beneficial 
■ —It cm never do harm ; and those who think that 
tlie productive faculties nro not roused by e.\cite- 
ment oven ot a prosaic kind, are much mistaken. 
Had a prize for a symphony been onuounced dm- 
ing the liie-lime ol Mozart, Haydn, and Be.tb- 
> oven— such a prize, for instance, as one of those 
enormous rare diamonds which are found in im- 
perial and royal treasuries— I would lay any wager 
that the great masters would have sot to workJn 
earnest. But, th6n, who couia have been the 
judge? 



Mendelssohn.— Symphony, Op. 56.— Mendels- 
sohn's new Symphony hiis been most eagerly ex- 



pected by ail wlio are watching with interest the 
brilliant course of this rare genius. Indeed it was 
looked forward to almost as his first perforjiance 
in this department; for the ^mpbony in C minor, 
actually the first, be'.ongs to his very earliest 
youth, while the second, written for the London 
Pliilharmonic Society, is not yet published; and 
his " SInfonia-Ciintata" again (The Hymn ot 
Praise) cannot be considered as a purely instru- 
mental work. Therefore, with the exception of 
the Opera, the Symphony alone was wanting to 
complete the grand circle of his productioris, 
since Inoveiy other branch he had already amply 
distinguished himseltl 

We have been told that this Symphony was be- 
gan many years ago, during Mendelssohn's stay 
in Rome, although not completed till quite 
recently, Tliis tact is interesting as helping us 
to understand tbe veiy remarkable character ot 
the music. As when, in some old and long-for- 
gotten book, we suddenly discover a faded leaf 
which recalls the pasC with such vivid distinctness 
as to malce us forget the present, so may all man- 
ner of charming recollections have crow ded upon 
the imagination of our composer when amongst 
his papers bo came upon these melodies insp'red 
long ago by the beauties of Italy, and consciously 
or unconsciously formed tiiem into the lovely pic- 
ture now belore us — a picture which,-like Jean 
Paul's description of Italy in his "litnn,='i3 
enough to make one torget for a tim^ even one''s 
regret at not having seen that blessed country. 
How complete'.y the whole symphony is pervaded 
by a specially national tone has often been ob- 
served — indeed, the observation could escape no 
one with any imagination. But it is the extra- 
ordinary charm ot its coloring which gives to 
Mendelssohn's work, as to Schubert's major, its 
special place in tlie world ot Symphonies. Of the 
instrumental p ithos, or spurious breadth now so 
common, or indeed of anything like an exagger- 
ation of Beethoven there is not a trace. It comes 
nearer in character to Schubert's Symphony just 
mentioned, with the ditterence that, whUe tliat 
suggests a wild gipsy life, this transports ns to 
Italian skies. Its charms are of a more reflned 
order, and It addresses us m more familiar lan- 
guage than Schubert's, though on the other hand, 
we frankly allow to the latter a superiority in 
certain points, especially a greater tbrce of in- 
vention. ■ ' 

In its plan, this Symphony is remarkable for 
the intimate connection of all the lour movements. 
Even the melodious working out of the principal 
subjects is relatively tlie same in the tour, as will 
be seen by the most hasty comparison. Thus, 
more than any other Symphony,. it forms one 
compact whole, the separate movements of which 
are closely related in character, key, and rhythm. 
It is the composer's wish (as expressed in the pre- 
fatory notice) that thei:e should only be a short 
interval between each movenxent. - . 

Looked at from a purely musical point of view, 
there can be no doubt about the great pertection 
oC the work. In the beauty and uelicaoy both of 
Us general structure and of its individual parts, 
it ranks with his Overtures, while it is not less 
rich in charming instrumental efl'eots. Every 
page of the score gives fresh proof of the skill 
with which he can bring back a previous thought, 
or d.sguise the return of the subject so as to put 
it in an entfrely new light, or of the power of 
making his details rich and interesting, without 
exaggeration or Philistine mock-learning. 



The effect of the work on the public will part(y 
depend on the efficiency of the orchestra. No 
doubt this is always the case, but doubly so here, 
because foice ia not so much wanted as flnishecl 
delicacy in tbe separate instruments', and especial- 
ly in the wind, Th ; most irresistible ettet is in 
the scherzo, and I (jionbt whether a scherzo more 
full of genius has been written in modern times; 
tbe instruments converse in it almoetlike human 
beings. The conclusion of the Atiale is sure to 
excite difference of opinion; many will expect if 
to be in the character of t!.e rest of the last 
movement, : instead of which it recalls the opening 
of the first, and thus rounds off the entire work 
into symmetry. To .me it is a most poetical/ 
ending, like a sunset lecalUng a lovely sunrise. 

Tlie pianoiorte arrangemenus by tbe composer 
hiuiseltt^' and is as faithful a version as can well 
be imagined, though tor all that it often conveys 
bat half the charm of the orchestral effect. 



ORCHESTRA AND STALLS, 



My Lady Maude sits in her stall, 
And I stand We waiting the fall 
Of Costa's baton.} ah well t with all 

My fortune spent, what eould I do, ■ 
I could not dig, and not a Jew 
Would put his faith in an I U. 

An amateur not long ago. 

Both times and friends have changed, and so> 

I earn my bread in a way deemed " low." ' 

But ah I i try to play my best. 

For my old love comes with the rest — 

A little gem on her heading breast : 

(A little gem I know full well; . 
A gem ot whicb I tales couWtell, 
Though "but a fiddler " waiUng the bell.) 

The old man dozing, by her sSde 
Looks in the face of his young bride 
With feelings strange of terror and pride. 

And wonders why Uie musfc's strain 
Into her face calls bitter pain, 
And pitiful looks of seU-disdain. 

The music is not what it seems, 

A sad song 'tis of young love's dreams 

Wailed by the sweet Pactolian stre .ms. 

By which we strayed ^with footsteps slo^; 
The sky without a shade of woe— 
When we loved so tbndiy years ago. 

But yet I think I've less 61 care - 
Than yon old man with, whitened hair. 
The buyer of that sweet lace so fair. 

For though I'm lost in change of name, 
I live in her sweet thoughts the same — ' . 
But hnsh for "Bohe^'t.toi qucf aime." 

■ ' Jas.Bowk£R. 



